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ee Tea. 
“While the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
- Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
‘That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each; 
_ So let us welcome peaceful ev’ning in.” 
In deference to custom we begin our remarks 
a Tea, for the edification of our teetotal readers, 
ith the lines which have made the tea-cup classic, 
ad which have given a place among the “ urns” 
f antiquity to the modern and more useful article 
f the name whose pleasant fizzing is praised in 
‘owper’s text. We have to thank Professor J. 
', W. Johnston for the substance of the following 
2marks : 

The artificial drinks of men are to be divided 
ito the two classes of the infused and the fer- 
vented. We have nothing to say for the latter 
lass of beverages, knowing that their few useful 
een are, in the judgment of reasonable men 
ho attend to the subject, counterbalanced by 
aeir many deleterious and poisonous properties. 
The infused beverages are, for the most part, 
artaken of while hot, and they are thus distin- 
lished by the mode of their use from most fer- 
ented liquors. The law of warm drinks prevails 
ost universally. In frozen Labrador and snowy 
ia, the climate might account for this predi- 
on, but the meaning is really deeper-seated. 
practice prevails alike in tropical and in polar 

ions. Tea is as much a Chinese as a British 
ayorite. Hach European race has chosen one 
pecial beverage of this class: Spain and Italy 
‘light in chocolate; France and Germany, 
en and Turkey, in coffee; while Russia, 

land and England drink tea. 

“Most persons have some notion of the process 
which tea is grown and made ready for the 
t. The plants, which are raised from seed, 
re not used till four or five years after their sow- 
J are dug up and renewed after about ten 
‘twelve years. The season for getting the leaves 
‘May and June. The work is done chiefly by 
men, and the young leaves are laid separately, 

oviding the best tea. The freshly plucked 
wes possess few of the qualities for which we 
rize it; these are mostly developed in the process 
‘drying. Hither green or black tea may be pre- 
pared from the same leaves, gathered at the same 


more rapid and hurried process. 


1, and is roasted slowly over charcoal fire. 


It was about the year 600 that the use of tea 
became frequent in China, and 200 years later in 
Japan. It was not brought to Europe till the 
17th century. Dried sage-leaves used to be in- 
fused for tea previous to that time in England. 
In the year 1664 the East India Company con- 
sidered it a rare gift to present to the Queen of 
England two pounds of tea! The growth and 
consumption of tea are now enormous. Ingham 
Travers computes the total produce of the dried 
leaf in China at 1,000,000 tons, or 2,240,000,000 
lbs. To this is to be added the tea of Japan, 
Corea, Assam and Java. The consumption of tea 
in Great Britain and Ireland in 1853, amounted 
to 25,000 tons. This is at the rate of 2 lbs. per 
head of the population ; and with reduced duties 
the consumption is increasing vastly. Great 
Britain consumed in 1852, 55,000,000 pounds of 
tea; whilst France in 1851 consumed but 500,000 
lbs.; the proportion of coffee in the two countries 
being, at the same time as 42,000 to 35,000,000. 
In China, sugar is seldom or never used with 
tea. 

The effects of tea as obtained among us, are too 
well known to need description. It exhilarates 
without intoxicating—‘“ cheers but not inebri- 
ates.”’ It excites the brain to increased activity 
without producing depression, as narcotics do. 
Tt soothes and stills the vascular system, and 
hence its use in inflammatory diseases, and as a 
cure for headache. Green tea, when taken strong, 
may produce paralysis. Its exciting action on 
the nerves makes it useful as an antidote to the 
narcotic effects of opium, and even of intoxicants. 

In manufactured tea the following chemical 
substances are found, by the conjoined influence 
of which these effects are produced : 

I. Volatile Oil.—This may be distilled from 
tea by the usual process of distilling ; this oil pos- 
sesses the aroma of tea in a high depree, and is 
present in proportion of about one ounce to 100 
lbs. of tea. This volatile oil is not found in the 
natural leaf, but is induced by drying. It is of 
a deleterious character, and if it existed in very 
large quantities in tea would produce paralysis— 
a disease to which tea-tasters, and those constantly 
employed in packing tea, are liable. This vola- 
tile oil decreases in quantity when the leaf is long 
kept. 

IL The Theine.—This is a crystalline substance 
which may be obtained from tea leaves, either by 
heating them in a watch-glass under a cone of 
paper, or by evaporating a concentrated infusion 
of tea. These crystals are known as theine or 
caffeine. Tea (of commerce) contains about two 
per cent. of this. In some green teas the propor- 
tion is much larger, reaching sometimes six per 
cent. Theine has no smell, and a slightly bitter 
taste. It has, therefore, little to do with the 
flavoring of tea. It is remarkable— 

Ist. By containing a large amount of nitrogen, 


The process of drying develops the variety |an element which forms an important part of the 
ality; the principal difference in the mode|fleshy or muscular part of the body, as opposed to 
ment being that the green tea is the result|the fat, from which it is nearly altogether absent. 
The black! Nearly three-tenths of the weight of theine is 
vis left alone for some time after being gather-| nitrogen, a proportion which is found in scarcely 


any other substance. 


2d. This substance is found not only in tea, but 
in coffee, in Paraguay tea, and in guarana—a 
substance prepared and used in Brazil. Hach 
nation has selected a plant for infusion, which, 
though apparently unlike, is like in containing 
this peculiar crystalline substance. This is some- 
what remarkable, and would tend to show us that 
theine has some peculiar and salutary, or, at least, 
gratifying effect on the appetite and digestion, 
which causes the substances containing it to be 
chosen as_national favorites. 

8d. The observed effects of this substance, 
when taken into the system, justify the above 
conclusion. It is known that the human body 
suffers decay and renovation all the while it lives. 
The labours of life decay it, food renovates it. 
Now, a very small amount, three or four grains of 
theine, per diem, taken into the constitution, is 
found to have a sensible effect in impeding this 
process of waste, the phosphatic matter which is 
given off in an excrementitious form is diminished 
by its presence ; and therefore the amount of phos- 
phoric acid removed from the bones, blood and 
muscle in one who does not use tea, is greater 
than that given off by one who does, and in that 
proportion waste is diminished. And if the waste 
be lessened, the necessity for food to repair that 
waste will be lessened too. Hence a hard-work- 
ing person, a labourer, or a household servant, by 
taking tea, will be able to do with a smaller 
amount of food. ‘Tea, therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent, saves food : while at the same time, it soothes 
the body and enlivens the mind, and this without 
that undue stimulus (to be followed by reaction) 
which is the effect of intoxicating liquors. ~ 

Moreover, when the powers of the body begin 
to fail, tea acts as a sort of medicine to arrest 
waste, and enables the enfeebled powers of diges- 
tion to still supply enough to repair the wear and 
tear of the solid tissues. No wonder, therefore, 
that instinct should drive the aged and the poor 
to drink a considerable amount of tea. 

An ounce of good tea contains about ten grains 
of theine. [ence, if somewhat less than half an 
ounce of tea daily be taken, the requisite or de- 
sirable amount of theine will be introduced into 
the system; but, if more than this quantity be 
used, the pulse becomes too frequent, the heart 
beats too strongly, trembling comes on, and other 
ill effects follow. At the same time the imagina- 
tion becomes excited, the thoughts wander, vi- 
sions‘are seen, and a species of intoxication super- 
venes. Hence, while teetotallers enjoy their tea, 
their own principle should lead them to use it in 
moderation. 

III. The third substance in tea is the Tannin, 
or tannic acid, the same which is found in oak 
bark, (tan.) If tea, in solution, be mixed with 
a solution of common copperas, (sulphate of iron, 
or green vitriol,) the mixture will become black. 
This is ink. This test shows the presence of 
tannic acid. To this tannin tea owes its astrin- 
gent taste, its constipating effects on the bowels, 
and its property of blackening a solution of iron. 
It forms from 13 to 18 per cent. of the weight of 
dried tea leaf, and is more completely extracted 
the longer the tea is infused. It is not known 
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what are the full effects of the tannin on the sys- 
tem. It probably aids in the exhilarating or tonic 
effect of tea. 

IV. The Gluten.—This is a highly nutritious 
substance, most necessary for forming muscular 
tissue, and is in abundance in bread, being one of 
the principal constituents (with starch) of corn 
flour. It is not, however, extracted by ordinary 
infusion from the tea leaf. Hence it is commonly 
lost. But soda extracts it, and for this reason 
the addition of a little common baking, soda to 
the water with which tea is “‘ made,” gives it the 
property of extracting more of the nutritious pro- 
perty of the leaf. The alkaline extract of the 
tea has a twofold good effect, namely, in extract- 
ing more fully both the theine, which prevents 
the decay of animal tissue, and the gluten, which 
is in itself nutritious. Mixed with a little milk 
and meal, the alkaline extract of tea forms a 
staple food of the Mougol tribes; but they drink 
as much as from twenty to forty cups daily. 

The above are the principal ingredients of the 
tea leaf which pass into solution. It contains 
also some starch and gum, both of which are nu- 
tritious. The best test for tea is an accurate 
theasurement of the amount dissolved by boiling 
water. Good green teas should give up in solu- 
tion from 40 to 48 per cent., and black teas from 
31 to 41 per cent.; that is, the dried tea leaves, 
after extraction, should weigh from 52 to 60 
grains, (in the case of green tea,) and from 59 to 
69 grains (in that of black) for every 100 grains 
infused. 

Professor Johnston confines the nutritive pro- 
perty of beer and ale to the glutinous and extrac- 
tive matters they contain, not to their alcoholic 
part. ‘ Good” ale contains about 4 or 5 per cent. 
of this nutritive matter. Wine contains scarce 
any, often none. Milk, the model food, contains 
12 per cent. of nutritive matter. Beer, therefore, 
is scarcely a food at all, and yet stands first in the 
list of all intoxicants as a nutritive agent. Surely 
it is not worth while, for the sake of that small 
amount of food, 4 per cent., to risk all the evil 
which is produced by the other elements of beer 
—the alcoholic, which in strong ales ranges as 
high as 10 per cent. Surely it is better to look 
to the infused than to the fermented beverages, 
when we know that, regarded in the most favor- 
able light, the latter is only as nutritious, as waste- 
preventing, as the former; that while from the 
infused no evil results follow, from the fermented 
more than half our catalogue of crimes proceed. 
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From “The British Friend,” 
“Tf the Lord Will.” 
(Concluded from page 82.) 

Our life is in the hands of God. It is of the 
Lord’s will whether or not we shall live. He is 
the supreme arbiter of our destiny. Life and 
death are not left to the sport of chance, but are 
regulated in every case by his appointment. So 
Job says, ‘Seeing his days are determined, the 
number of his months are with thee; thou hast 
appointed his bounds that he cannot pass.” So 
the psalmist says, “‘ Thou turnest man to destruc: 
tion ; and sayest, Return, ye children of men.” 
So Daniel said to Belshazzar, “‘ And the God in 
whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified.” So, too, when the 
Lord Jesus appeared to John in the isle of Patmos, 
he said, “TI am he that liveth and was dead, and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore, and have the 
keys of hell and of death.” “If the Lord will, 
we shall live.” And he may or he may not so 
will. It may be his purpose to prolong our lives 
till extreme old age, or he may cut us down in 
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the very midst of our days; but whatever the 
length of life which he has allotted us is a secret 
which only the event of our death will reveal. 
All “times and seasons,” whether of his own 
kingdom of righteousness, or of the nations of the 
earth, or of individual human life, he has “ put 
in his own power.” He has retained every one 
of them in his sovereign hand, and concealed 
them from all human knowledge. ‘ He holdeth 
back the face of his throne, and spreadeth his 
cloud upon it.” ‘ For man also knoweth not his 
time: as the fishes that are caught in an evil net, 
and as the birds that are caught in the snare, so 
are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when 
it falleth suddenly upon them.” 

Nor is it only the uncertainty of life that is to 
be considered. We are not only to say, ‘If the 
Lord will, we shall live;”’ we are to say further, 
“Tf the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or 
that.”’ “For all this, I considered in my heart 
to declare all this, that the righteous and the wise, 
and their works, are in the hands of God.”? And 
it is true of all, just or unjust, wise or unwise. 


‘“¢He doeth according to his will in the army of/O Lord, pardon mine iniquity, for it is great, 


heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth ; 
and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
What doest thou?’” It may be his purpose that 
we shall be permitted to attain our fondest hopes ; 
but it is quite possible that they may all issue in 
blank disappointment. What effecting illustra- 
tions we have seen of the uncertainty of all human 
affairs! And it may be that our coming fortunes 
will furnish illustrations equally striking. The 
firm health of to-day may to-morrow be exchanged 
for wasting sickness. ‘The home which is to-day 
so bright may to-morrow be darkened by the 
gloom of bereavement and bitter sorrow. A 
change in fashion, an unexpected war, a hostile 
tariff, or a failing harvest, may to-morrow com- 
pletely extinguish every prospect of continuing 
successfully the employment by which numbers 
are to-day providing bread for themselyes and 
their children. To-morfow, many who are sur- 
rounded to-day by every comfort that wealth can 
purchase, may be steeped to the lips in utter 
poverty. It is most likely that at this very hour 
there are hundreds of letters on their way through 
the post, each one of them bearing tidings which 
will fill the hearts of those who will receive them 
to-morrow with dismay, and overwhelm them with 
the shock of calamities altogether unexpected— 
one perhaps teliing the merchant that some house 
of business, largely indebted to him, has failed ; 
another bearing to hopeful parents news of the 
death, or, worse than the death, the grievous mis- 
conduct of the son on whom they bad centred 
their dearest hopes. Which of us is there that 
can tell what a day will bring forth? 

Since, then, all allow that to-morrow is shadow- 
ed in such complete uncertainty, what is the course 
to which true wisdom prompts ? 

First of all, there should be sought immediately 
the salvation of the soul. How often, if not said 
in so many words, is it said in effect, ‘I am not 
going to die yet! I have before me many years 
of life. I have time to enjoy much pleasure ; 
time to visit many scenes as yet unvisited; time 
to prosper; time to get rich; and then, when all 
these purposes are attained, I will think about 
my soul and its salvation, and prepare for heaven!” 
Is not this most evil, when Jesus has said, “Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ?”’ 
when the call of the gospel is so urgent, “ Behold, 
now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day 
of salvation ?” ‘To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts?’ And is it not, besides, 
most foolish when life and opportunity are so 
fleeting? “ Serious things to-morrow,” exclaimed 


}was in the hands of the foe, and the thoughtles 


the captain of a beleaguered fortress, when hi 
revelry was interrupted with the tidings that th 
enemy had resumed the assault, in a manner whie¢ 
demanded, on the part of the besieged, the utmos 
vigilance and energy. ‘To-morrow the fortre 


commander was a corpse! Serious things to-day 
and there are none so serious as those which be 
long to your everlasting peace. Jesus calls 
‘Thy business,” he says, “is not all. ‘Thou has 
something more to do than to extend thy trad 
and lay up money, and enjoy the fleeting pleasur 
of time. Thou hasta soul, and it needs salvati 
It is involved in guilt; it is deeply polluted ; 
is unfit for heaven. But there is merey for thee 
if thou wilt only receive it. I died on the cross 
that thou mightest be forgiven; and if thou wil 
but believe in me, thy sins shall all be purge 
away by my precious blood. My Spirit, too, shal 
renew thy heart,.and fill thee with love to God 
and make thee meet for heaven, and gladden thy 
heart with a hope which shall never die.” Ge 
to him with the prayer, ‘For thy name’s sake 
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Let the cry ascend, too, “ Create in me a clea 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit wit 
.’ Thus pray, believing, and thine will b 
the joy of a present and an everlasting salvati 
We trust, beloved readers, that you will seel 
salvation atonce. Then, salvation secured, dev 
yourselves earnestly and with all your migh 
the discharge of every duty; but specially su 
us to urge on you the obligation of labouring wit 
your whole soul, that Jesus may be honoured ii 
the salvation of perishing sinners. Speak to thos¢ 
of your own household; then seek, in one or mort 
of those spheres of christian labour which are 
be found in connection with every rightly con 
stituted church, to bless your city, your count 
the world. And let it stimulate you to all po 
ble vigour and earnestness, that not only is you 
own lives uncertain, but that those for whom you 
are called on to labour are dying men. ‘“ What 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no knowledge, nor wisde 
nor device in the grave, whither thou goest.’” 
Thus saved«through faith in Jesus, and thu 
living to his praise, whatever may betide you, 
will be well. ‘Tried by deep sorrow, he will com 
fort you ; sick, he will make all your bed in your 
sickness; dying, he will give you a song of tri- 
umph over the last enemy; and then he will re- 
ceive you to himself in that world where there is 
no change, and where they weep no more. 


A Glimpse in New Zealand. . 

Iam aNew Zealand shepherd. But if, gent 
reader, this should convey to your mind the ide 
of a rural swain reclining on a mossy bank, h 
woolly charge spread “o’er the gowan lea,’” 
gravely chewing their cud in the shade of a wide- 
spreading oak, while the notes of his oaten reec 
float on the still noontide air; or of a smock 
frocked, mittened, and comforted grandfather, 
a cold frosty morning, shifting hurdles and filli 
troughs in a turnip-field, you are mistaken. — 
you will accompany me in imagination on a t 
or three hours’ walk, I will try to give you some 
idea of New Zealand shepherding and New Zea- 
land scenery. oe 
The time is early morn in summer; thes 
my lowly cot. The prospect from my door is 
contracted, though very different from Eng 
scenery; steep, rough hills rise on every 
within half a mile, their upper parts all hit 
this morning by a dense fog. Breakfast is o 
the plate, pannikin, knife, and fork, are washe 
and put on the shelf; the floor is swept, and th 


e is covered up; the bread is set for baking on 
return ; the dogs are loosed, and the puppy is 
mained up; my glass is slung over my shoulder, 
; dog-call fastened to a button-hole, and I pull 
e door close by the green-hide strap, and the 
abbin jerks down, then jumps up ; it is fast, and 
am off. 
Away I go, across the small flat by the Manuka 
a Ned and Fly skipping and jumping in ad- 


ance, poor puppy crying, because he is not big 
aough to go too; and I take a passing look at my 
iriving potatoes, cabbages, and onions, ard pluck 
sprig of wall-flower for u nosegay. Away round 
ne bend, across the creek, and behind the knoll; 
nd now for the long, long pull up the steep side 
f Ben Moor, the top of which is at present in- 
isible; but, at this time of the year the sun 
enerally dispels the fog in the course of the 
jorning. So, expecting that it will soon clear 
way, up I go, and the lower edge of the fog is 
gon reached. Herel pause for a breath—and it 
3 so strange to look along the level bottom of the 
og it appears like the ceiling of a great room. 
Joward and upward again, right into the fog, and 
he lower world becomes indistinct and then dis. 
ppears. And now, having nothing to look at 
mt the grey, steamy-looking mist, I fall into a 
own study, and think about old friends far away, 
bout old times, and the dear “ old country,” and 
m startled out of my reverie by an equally-startled 
vether, who sniffs the air, and rushes away into 
he mist. 

But the summit is gained; and, standing there, 
"gaze on a scene which, to be appreciated, must 
ye seen. I seem to stand upon an island, small, 
teep, and rugged; but O, what asea around! If 
he great ocean were, in the midst of a storm, to 
ye suddenly frozen into pure white snow, with 
very foam-capped billow left standing, erect and 
notionless, it would well represent the scene 
round my mountain island. The upper surface 
s, on the whole, as level as a water-surface. Other 
nountains protrude their broken and jagged peaks 
3 rounded brows above the snowy sea, and appear 
ike other islands; and the fog, clinging closely 
‘ound each of these, filling in the hollows in their 
ides, and wrapping round the spurs, always main- 
ains a uniform height; and the surface appears 
nthe distance much more clearly defined than 
lose at hand, which helps the illusion, and thus 
‘distance lends enchantment to the view.” I 
should scarcely be surprised to sce a silver canoe, 
with paddles of pearl, and carrying fairy forms, 
shoot out from behind one of the islands ! 

But, though such a bright scene of sunshiny 
desolation surrounds me, though the mountain- 
tops stand silent aud immovable as ever, and the 
rollers on my aerial ocean roll not, yet sounds 
various and familiar strike on my ear. The dense 
et which hides the lower world from my view, 
Joes not prevent me from hearing the warbling, 
screaming, and cackling of a thousand birds in 

he bush down the hill-sides. I hear, too, the 
occasional yelp of a dog, and the crowing of a 
cock at the home-station, the cracking of the 
bullock-driver’s whip, and tlhe hammer of the 
carpenter, who is building a new shearing-shed, 
and away to the left, inland, the bleating of the 
sheep, and the murmuring of the river; and, to 
the right, the hoarse constant roar of the sea, as 
it breaks on the rock-bound coast. Further away 
the extreme right, round the bay, there is a 
till louder roar, for the surf is always high, and 
t miles and miles the beach is sand and shingle, 
nd the rollers come in in regular unbroken lines, 

d the whole length breaks at once on the beach 

ith a roar like thunder, and then all is silent till 
Pother follows. The sound of this mighty, cease- 
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less, endless pulse-beating of the ocean, I find it 
impossible to describe, as I know of nothing with 
which to compare it; it being the most tremend- 
ous and terrible sound 1 ever heard. But who- 
ever has lain in bed within a wile of it, and lis- 
tened to it through the livelong night, when a 
storm was raging, will never forget it. But while 
I am trying to describe things indescribable, the 
scene around me is changing. Old Sol is assert- 
ing his supremacy over King Fog. I know only 
vf one scene more splendid than the one I have 
tried to describe; and that is, when the fog gradu- 
ally clears away, and admits to view the glorious 
panorama spread below. First, through a shape-| 
less vista in the breaking mist, 1 catch a momen- 
tary view of a fragment of the coast, with the 
white water washing among the rocks, and the 
dark-green Karaka trees extending to the water’s 
edge. That vista is closed, but through another 
I catch a glimpse of the further shore of a tidal 
lagoon, and, on the top of the bank, a Maori hut. 
A third shows to me a part of the home-station 
on the plain, and some scraps of fences; another 
a large patch of the deep blue sea, and the distant 
horizon. But new scenes and wider views are 
bursting on wy sight, faster than I can describe 
them. The fog is breaking up into huge masses ; 
smaller ones disengage themselves, and, wander- 
ing alone, soon vanishes into thin air. I watch 
one mass of vapor just in front of me. It already 
becomes smaller—but not through distance, for 
it is almost moticnless—it becomes less dense: 
the outer corners disappear. I can now see through 
any part of it: it gets more and more filmy and 
transparent: it is going, going—it has gone! 
And now all is clear and bright, and, from my 
lofty position, I can take a bird’s-eye view of the 
glorious prospect of river, plain, and ocean, which 
lies below. ‘The bullock-team is slowly creeping 
along the beach for firewood; a horseman is 
coming in the opposite direction ; the boy is turn- 
ing the cows out of the stock-yard, and old Joe is 
carrying two buckets of milk up to the house; a 
small steamer is passing about a mile from the 
shore, hugging the rocks as near as she dare to 
shorten the distance. Farther out in the offing 
is a topsail schooner, which has evidently a 
stronger breeze than we have here. Some one is 
now about to cross the lagoon from the home- 
station. A canoe, loaded with Maories, with their 
dogs and spears, is lazily paddling along toward 
the upper end of the lagoon; the men on a pig- 
hunting excursion, and the women to work in 
their gardens. One Maori woman is off to the 
beach for shell-fish, and old Waitai is mending 
his fences as usual. A mob of goats, belonging 


to Dicky Prouse, the old whaler, (who, with his 
old Maori wife, lives along the beach, just round 
“the point,”) are grazing on the hill-side; and 
higher up are a few detached mobs of sheep. 
Looking away to the ‘ sou-west” with my glass, 
I can just discern the snow-capped Kaikara 
mountains on the next island. Looking inland, 
I see nought but hills behind hills, alps rise on 
alps, and otheralps beyond. Looking more closely 
on the nearer hills and spurs, which I know so 
well, I see the sheep drawing down their accus- 
tomed tracks in single file, looking in the sunshine 
like strings of pearls; which reminds me that I, 
Dan, the shepherd, must cease for a while to ex- 
patiate on the beauties of Nature, and try, with 
the assistance of my two canine servants, to get 
hold of a small mob of wethers, and take them 
to the home station; or the cook will be short of 
mutton fur to-morrow’s dinner. This is easier 
said than done; for “steep and rough is old Ben- 
Moor,” and the sheep are very determined, cun- 
ning, and swift. But, fortunately, Ned is far 
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more cunning, I am quite as determined, and Fly 
is equally swift. So, if you will take my glass, 
and sit for the next half hour where we have been 
sitting the last, I think you will see me make 
them prisoners in the yard, at the corner of the 
paddock. Then, when I have had a bit of dinner, 
and a yarn with the cook, you may see me trudg- 
ing up the hill side, en route for my “ware,” 
driving up the sheep from the river side as I go 
along, my daily occupation just now being to pre- 
vent the sheep from crossing the river. If you 
take a look into my hut a few hours later, you 
may see me take out of the camp-oven such a 
nice loaf of bread. But 1 am afraid it may be a 
little burnt, while I am scribbling nonsense about 
oceans in the air, and giving gratuitous advice to 
dissipated authors. D. BAYLiss. 


“« Knock, and it Shall be Opened.’’—Where 
are we to knock? ‘I am the door,” says the 
Saviour. ‘*No man cometh to the Father but 
by me.” When are we to knock? ‘Evening, 
and morning, and at noon,” says king David, 
will I pray and cry aloud;” and David knew. 
For what are we to knock? “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and bis righteousness.” Heaven 
in the soul, that is what we want; for heaven 
must first come to us hefore we can go to heaven. 
How wust we knock? We must knock in earnest. 
We cannot knock too loud. Jacob said, “TI will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me;’’ and he 
got a blessing. We must knock perseveringly 
too. The Lord does not always come immediately. 
“JT waited patiently for the Lord,” said David, 
‘‘and he inclined unto me and heard my ery.” 
Here is the command, “Knock.” Here is the 
promise, ‘Jt shall be opened!” 


Water Spiders. —You are all familiar enough 
with spiders, and know how they spin their gauzy 
webs in every sly corner to catch unwary flies ; 
but did you ever know one to build a boat? There 
is a curious insect called ‘the raft spider,” which 
gathers together a little collection of leaves and 
tiny sticks, and winds its silken ropes about them 
in all directions, until the rough raft is perfectly 
seaworthy. The little voyager is quite dependent 
on the winds and tides, for he has no oars or rud- 
der. When he sees a fine, fat mayfly or other 
insect sporting near the surface of the water, he 
quickly quits his little skiff, and runs over the 
surface as swiftly as if he was on the land. Then 
he seizes his prey, and travels back with it as 
easily as he came. 

Now and then a hawking swallow comes that 
way, dipping his dusky wings in the water, and 
catching up hundreds of insects every hour. Woe 
to the little voyager if swallow or kill-deer chances 
to espy him at a moment when he is not watch- 
ing. That moment does not come very often, for 
let. him but see the shadow of his enemy’s wing, 
and he slips underside of his raft, and there con- 
ceals himself until the danger is past. I dare say 
he peeps out more than once before he ventures 
his well-fed body in such an exposed position. 
His little life seems of small consequence to us; 
but it is of vast importance to him, and he will 
take every method to preserve it that lies in his 
power. 

The habits of his little cousin, the water spider, 
is still more curious, as he makes a little house of 
silk, which he spins and weaves himself below 
the surface of the water. This is his little nest ; 
here his prey is carried to be eaten ; and here his 
young are reared until they are old enough to 
make houses for themselves. 

How wonderful are all the works of God—how 
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many lifetimes it would require for us to fathom 
them all.— Presbyterian. 


a 


For “The Friend.” 
The following beautiful lines, commemorate one of 
the touching incidents of the jate war. The slave who 
thus bravely made his escape, was named Jack Frowers, 
a name that will long be remembered through these 

noble lines. It is from the pen of an American. 
From “All the Year Round.” 
THE BOAT OF GRASS. 


For years the slave endured his yoke, 

Down trodden, wronged, misused, opprest, 
Yet life-long serfdom could not choke 

The seeds of freedom in his breast. 


At length upon the north wind came 
A whisper stealing through the land; 
It spread from but to hut like flame; 
“Take heart the hour is near at hand !” 


The whisper spread, and lo, on high 
The dawn of an unlooked for day; 

“ Be glad, the northern troops are nigh, 
Their fleet is in Port Royal bay!” 


Responsive to the words of cheer, 
An inver voice said, ‘‘ Rise and flee! 
Be strong and cast away all fear; 
Thou art a man and thou art free!” 


And full of new-born hope and might 
He started up and sea-ward fled ; 

By day he turned aside—by night 
He followed where the North Star led. 


Through miles of barren pine and waste 
And endless breadth of swamp and sedge, 

By streams whose tortuous path is traced 
In tangled growth along their edge. 


Two nights he fled—no sound was heard; 
He met no creature on his way; 

Two days crouched in the bush—the third 
He heard the blood-hound’s distant bay. 


They drag him back to stripes and shame, 
And bitter unrequited toil; 

With red-hot gyves his feet they maim, 
All future thought of flight to foil. 


We shuddering turn from such a cup, 
Nor dare to look on his despair; 
For them—Ob ! let us offer up 
The Saviour’s sacrificial prayer. 


But the celestial voice that spake 
Erst in his soul, might not be hushed ; 
The sense of birth-right, once awake, 
Could never, never more be crushed. 


And brave of heart and strong of will, 
He kept his purpose, laid his plan; 
Though crippled, chained and captive still, 
A slave no longer, but a man. 


Eleven months his’soul he steeled 
To toil and wait in silent pain, 

But in the twelfth his wounds were healed— 
He burst his bonds and fled again, 


A weary winding stream he sought, 
And crossed its waters to and fro; 

An Indian wile, to set at nought 
The bloody instinct of his foe. 


The waters widen to a fen, 

And while he hid him breathless, there, 
With brutal cries of dogs and men, 

The hunt went round and round his lair, 


The baffled hounds have lost the track— 
With many a curse and many a cry 

The angry owners called them back, 
And so the wild pursuit went by. 


The deadly peril seemed to pass, 

And then he dared to raise his head 
Above the waving marish grass, 

That mantled o’er the river bed. 


Those long broad leaves that round him grew 
-He had been wont to bind and plait; 

And well with simple skill, he knew 
To shape the basket and the mat. 


fever, which weakened her 
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Now in their tresses sad and dull, 
He saw the hope of his escape, 
And patiently began to cull 
And weave them in canoe-like shape 


To give the reedy fabric slight 
An armour ’gainst the soaking brine, 
With painful care he sought by night 
The amber weepings of the pine. 


And since on the Egyptian wave, 
The Hebrew launched her little ark, 
Faith never to God’s keeping gave 
So great a hope, so frail a bark. 


Ob 1 silent river of the South! 
Whose lonely stream ne’er felt the oar 
In all its course, from rise to mouth, 
What precious freight was that thou bore | 


The grizzled oak and tall dark pine 
Stretch out their boughs from either bank 
Across the stream, and many a vine 
Festoons them with luxuriance rank. 


The yellow jasmine fills the shade 
With golden light, and downward shed, 
From slender wreaths that lightly swayed 
Her fragrant stars upon his head. 


But still the boat from dawn to dark 
"Neath overhanging shrubs was drawn ; 
And loosed at eve, the little bark, 
Safe floated on from dark to dawn. 


At length, in that mysterious hour, 
That comes before the break of day, 

The current gained a swifter power, 
The boat began to rock and sway : 


He felt the wave beneath him swell, 
His nostrils drank a fresh salt breath, 
The boat of rushes rose and fell— 
‘* Lord! is it life or is it death 2” 


He saw the eastern heaven spanned 
With a slow spreading belt of gray, 
Tents glimmered ghost-like on the sand, 
And phantom ships before him lay ; 


The sky grew bright, the day awoke, 
The sun flashed up above the sea, 
From countless drum and bugle broke 

The joyous Northern réviella, 


Oh, white winged warriors of the deep! 
No heart e’er hailed you so before ; 
No castaway on desert steep, 
Nor banished man, his exile o’er, 


Nor drowning wretch, lashed to a Spar, 
So blessed your rescuing sails, as he 

Who on them, first beheld from far 
The morning light of Liberty.; 


Wis 


For ‘The Friend,” 
Are they Small Matters ? 
(Continued from page 85.) 

Joshua Toft, “ was favored in the early part of 
his life with the knowledge of the blessed Truth, 
and by obedience thereto became, when young in 
years, an example of religion and virtue, _ 

‘¢ His concerns in business at that time requir- 
ing his being much from home, and to be conyer- 
sant with those unacquainted with the circumspect 
conduct and manner of behavior of the people he 
had joined in communion, he was exposed in the 
youthful part of his life to severe and ill treat- 
mevt. But his -mind being clothed with the 
patience of the holy Word, he experienced by its 
blessed fruits of meekness and love, not only the 
ignorance of foolish men silenced, but sometimes 
their wrath and enmity, through his faithful tes- 
timony, turned into respect and friendship.” 

Catharine Burling, “was taken ill of a slow 


gradually so that, to 
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use her own expressions, she 
step, all means used for her help 
tual. When she was brought low, 


was reduced step by|much tendered and comforted in a sense 
proving ineffec-|love and power of God that attended, in t 
and her recovery| time she uttered many wise and heavenly expre 


appeared doubtful, she was for a time under greg 
exercise of mind concerning her future state, an} 


| 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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prayed to the Lord for a little more time, an 
that she might witness a better state; which h 
was graciously pleased to answer, not long after 
she saying her mind was changed. She came t 
witness the child’s state, filled with innoceney 
abounding in love; often saying, ‘My mind i 
like a little child’s.’ Her heart came to be fil en 
with the love of God, and in the abounding 
thereof, for several weeks before her departure 
she was at times enabled to declare the Lord’ 
goodness to her in a wonderful manner ; and als, 
to exhort many who came to visit her, to amend 
ment of life, that when they came to lie on ag 
bed they might be made enjoyers of that peace} 
she was then partaker of; often saying she ‘ 
His peace flow in her mind as a gentle stream) 
and that her cup ran over. She advised hei 
brothers and sisters to plainness of speech ar 
apparel, saying, ‘“‘ Remember our blessed Lor 
that great pattern of plainness, who when on eart 
went up and down doing good, and wore a ga 
ment without a seam. He was crucified, he wa 
nailed to the cross for our sins: O love inexpres 
sible!’ She often exhorted and advised man 
young people, at different times, against readir 
romances and idle books, saying, ‘It has bee 
the greatest trouble and exercise of mind to m 
more than any thing I have done. It has ec 
iné many a wearisome night, and many a bitte 
tear, though I have never read but a few, an 
those that were deemed the most harmless. 
know there are some who deem them inne 
amusements, and say those books are instructiv 
and there are good morals in them. But Q 
must we go to such books for good niorals? Reat 
the scriptures, which are the best of all boo 
And there are other good books. She depa 
this life without asigh or groan, in the eighteenth 
year of her age.” 4 
Hannah Hill, “was a child of a very sober ant 
courteous behavior, a pattern of piety, plainne 
and obedience to parents, and of a womanly ar 
obliging temper to all, religiously inclined w 
very young, and diligent in reading the Hol 
Scriptures, as appears by the following testimonié 
given concerning her. Thomas Chalkley write 
‘I was well acquainted with this tender you 
maiden for several years before she died, wh 
was in her twelfth year, and I took good not 
of her conversation, which was bright and sh 
ing in that which is commendable in youth. Q t 
saith my soul, that the youth of our age, and this 
city, might follow her example. It was my lot 
to be for some months a co-habiter in the fam 
and I observed that she was always very dut 
to her parents, loving to her friends and ne 
bours, and kind to the servants, both white 
black. I also observed that many times 4 
other children were at play in the streets, she 
would be either at her book or needle, at botk 
which she was dexterous, and it rather seemed 
delight to her than a burden. She had an e} 
traordinary talent in reading the Holy Seriptur 
and other good books, in which she took m 
delight. May the minds of young peopl 
stirred up by her example to put the sa) 
practice, is my hearty desire.” 
Griffith Owen, testifies of her, “I knew 
from a child, aud I never beheld any airy, 
or indecent behavior or expressions from he 
her conversation was adorned with much 
modes'y, meekness, and plainness. I was 
times with her when on her death-bed, an 
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yns beyond what could be expected from one of 
age. I was made to say, it is the Lord’s 
ding, and it is marvellous in my eyes. It is for 
ae sake of the living I write this, and especially 
‘ith a regard to our young people, for whom my 
eeret cries and prayers are often put up to the 
word, that he would be pleased to work upon their 
earts, as he did upon the heart of this maiden, 
willingness to forsake the vanities, follies, pride, 
igh-mindedness, and the many evils which are 
9 the world, and that they might be brought to 
ye godly lives, and by an innocent and righteous 
onversation, the work of regeneration might 
Hlearly appear in all their actions and behaviour, 
jhat those who conversed with them and beheld 
their good works, coupled with the fear of God, 
night have cause to acknowledge they are the 
eed which the Lord has blessed.’ 

_ “When she took leave of her dear and only 
sister, and her cousin Lloyd Zachary, whom she 
flearly loved, she expressed herself thus: ‘ Dear 
sister, my desires are that thou mayst fear God, 
be dutiful to thy parents, love truth, keep to 
meetings, and be an example of plainness. Dear 
gousin, be a good boy, observe thy uncle’s and 
aunt’s advice, and the Lord will bless thee.’ So 
she recommended her spirit to God, saying, 
‘Glory, glory, glory;’ and as with the sound of a 
hymn, this innocent maid closed her eyes, and 
expired as one falling into a sweet sleep, without 
sigh or groan.” 

May the children and youth who peruse these 
extracts be induced to turn to those valuable and 
interesting accounts in ‘‘ Piety Promoted,” from 
which most of them are abridged, and read a 
more fall account of these and other worthies who 
pow walk in shining garments around the throne. 
‘The memory of the just is precious; and “It is 
encouraging to observe that the general trials, 
deliverances, habits and sources of hope, are the 
same at every period of time.” 

 Lhomas Fayle— He was of a sober thought- 
fal disposition in early life; and from his youth 
‘up, continued to evince the effects of the preserv- 
ing influence of Truth. As his years increased, 
he advanced in usefulness in our religious Society. 
He was much concerned that its christian discip- 
line should be well supported ; and much engaged 
in the administration of it. He was a man of 
plainness, sincerity and firmness. He spoke his 
sentiments honestly, whether in meetings for dis- 
cipline or to individuals; and encouraged others 
to speak the truth, every man to bis brother; he 
was also many times engaged to visit Friends in 
families. Nor was his usefulness confined to pre- 
eept alone; he acted as he recommended others 
to act. He was an elder who endeavored to rule 
his own house well; being very solicitous that his 
children might walk in the path of simplicity, 
consistency, and safety. The preservation of 
them was one of the objects nearest to his heart. 
‘He encouraged the appearances of good in them; 
he warned them of that which bad a contrary 
‘tendency ; and, when, he saw it needful, he added 
restraint to admonition. Thus, by endeavoring 
to check every wrong thing at its beginning, and 
to prevent its growth before it had gained strength, 
he was a blessing to his family. This wise, provi- 
dept, and one may almost say politic concern, of 
a man who had at heart the preservation of youth, 
remained with him almost to the last; for, not 
long before his departure, in a large committee of 
the Yearly Meeting of Dublin, he addressed the 
parents on the subject of their deficiency in re- 
straining their children, particularly in dress. He 
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while very young in a way conformable to the 
fashions of the times.” 

Abigail Fayle, ‘ Proved,” to the above men- 
tioned Friend, ‘an affectionate and sympathizing 
wife. In her youth she was of an orderly conduct, 
religiously disposed, plain in her attire, and studi- 
ous to be consistent. After her marriage she was 
not only desirous to do what she herself thought 
to be right, but to encourage her husband to fulfil 
every duty to which he believed himself called, 
even though it might lead him into service ata 
distance, and deprive her of his company and 
encouragement at home. She was also, on her 
part, very anxious for the preservation of their 
children, solicitous to keep them out of hurtful 
company; and consonant with this caution, she 
was also desirous to restrain them from hurtful 
books. This is an insidious evil, and probably 
requires in many families a more vigilant care 
than it obtains. The advancing state of modern 
education, will sometimes leave the child to peruse 
writings of which the parent may have little 
knowledge; but it is probable that an upright 
awakened parent will generally have discernment 
sufficient to detect error and to observe a snare ; 
to such it will be but a poor excuse that the chil- 
dren are deluded into sin by their ignorance and 
want of vigilance. In her domestic economy she 
was desirous to avoid superfluity, particularly in 
furniture ; and she united with her worthy hus- 
band, according to the apostolic injunction, in a 
readiness to entertain strangers, especially such 
as were travelling in the service of Truth. This 
is a kind of hospitality often repaid by the benefit 
accruing tothe younger branches of the hospita- 
ble family.” 


(Tobe continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 

With the following extract, sent for insertion 
in “ The Friend,” is information that the writer 
of the letter is a Baptist clergymen, and that the 
spectacles alluded to, were given by our late friend 
John Richardson, and went in a box containing 
Bibles and Testaments, sent by the Executive 
Board of Friends’ Association in Philadelphia. 


Extract of a Letter, dated in Virginia, Eleventh 
month 6th, 1866. 

“The Blessed Saviour said, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Happy must that people 
be, who have given these Bibles, Testaments, &c., 
if they are more blessed than these poor Africans. 
How true it is that those who have never known 
want cannot properly appreciate these things. 

‘The coloured people have a great reverence 
for God’s [words]; and it is astonishing how anx- 
ious each one is to have a Bible or Testament. 
My rule is to give only to those who can read. 


Youu would be amused to see me open one of the 
bundles in a large congregation ; it sets these poor 
people perfectly crazy. Iam sorry to learn that 
the giver of the spectacles is no more. I pro- 
mised a Bible and the spectacles to any one who 
would read a few verses with them on; every old 
man and woman must jump up and try, and it so 
happened that those who could read, the specta- 
cles did not suit, and wanted the Bible, and all 
wanted the specks who could see withthem. After 
spending some time in great anxiety, one old 
soldier of the Cross said to one who could read 
without glasses, ‘ Well, spose you just take de 


book and keep it for de Lord’s sake, and I will 
just take de specks and wear them for de man’s 
sake what give them, and if I dies first den you’] 
be old enough toread wid them, and I'l] will um 


‘expressed his apprehension that some parents;to you; now say wont dat do first rate.’ Of 


making a plain appearance themselves, even led 
their children into this deviation by dressing them 


course I agreed to it and all was right. There 
are hundreds of these old glasses laid aside, which 
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would be a prelit blessing to these old people. It 
is true very few of those needing glasses can read, 
but in their work it would aid them much.” 


—___+ 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times.—No. 49, 


Although the testimony of the Society of 
Friends against all wars and fightings, as forbid- 
den by the Saviour, is one of our great charac- 
teristics, yet how to support it in time of war, by 
a consistent conduct, and how to reconcile it with 
the admitted authority of the government we live 
under, are questions which have exercised many 
minds. ‘The terrible conflict in which the nation 
has been so lately engaged, has renewed these 
difficulties with some, and it is due to the cause 
we support and to our own consistency, to solve 
them if we may. 

In refusing to fight, because it is contrary to 
the precepts of our Saviour, the Friend assumes 
these precepts to be the supreme law, which the 
commands of no man, and of no body of men can 
justify him in disobeying. What they cannot 
rightfully make me do, they cannot rightfully 
impose a pevalty on me for refusing to do; so 
that the Friend who dares not fight, dares not pay 
an equivalent for being excused from fighting ; 
but must in both cases, submit passively to the 
penalties inflicted for disobeying the commands 
of men. 

But the government which we conscientiously 
refuse to obey when it orders us to take up arms, 
levies taxes for its own support, which we pay 
without hesitation; and we know that when en- 
gaged in war, a great part of these is spent for 
military purposes. Some of them, moreover, may 
closely partake of the nature of equivalents for 
active service in the army, or be raised for some 
specific warlike object; and such may, without 
sufficient discrimination, have been paid by our 
members along with other taxes; or being new, 
their real nature may not have become understood. 

But whenever it is clear that these laws go be- 
yond that general right of governments to levy 
taxes for their own support; when they call upon 
those who cannot conscientiously fight to perform 
this or that military service, to equip himself with 
deadly weapons, to serve in the army, to provide 
this or that means of war and destruction, or ex- 
act any penalty for not doing so—they overpass 
the line of demanding for Caesar, the things that 
are Czesar’s, and ask for the things that belong to 
God: they infringe upon the rights of conscience, 
and require us to violate our sense of what we 
clearly believe to be the commands of Christ. 

It is not difficult to point out the great princi- 
ples which separate the two cases. For our social 
instincts form us into the society that constitutes 
the State, which provides for the administration of 
justice, the protection of property and the safety 
and peace of private life. AU the essential ends 
and aims of society are peaceful ; and without 
this social organization, there would ensue, uni- 
versal discord, violence and sorrow. Although 
rulers and people may so far divert it from its 
legitimate path of peace and order, as to plunge 
nations into war and bloodshed; we cannot for 
this reason set ourselves against society. For we 
must never lose sight of the fact, that, beneath 
the confusion thus created, the great, peaceful, 
social mechanism, which no viclence of man can 
permanently obstruct, is still at work. And there- 
fore it is, that the christian, deeply as he mourns 
over the perverted ambition and the depravity of 
rulers and people, cheerfully renders to Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s—only disobeying him 
when he demands the things that belong to God. 

It is very instructive to examine the history of 
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the discipline of our Society, much of which has 
grown out of events and been shaped by circum- 
stances. For example, the practice of slave-hold- 
ing had yradually crept in among the colonial 
Friends, and prevailed to a considerable extent. 
There were always members who saw and pro- 
claimed how utterly it was opposed to the Divine 
commands. The number of these steadily in- 
creased ; one Friend after another manumitted his 
slaves; slave-holding was now generally regarded 
as a crime, and became the subject of frequent 
and earnest concern in the meetings for discipline, 
till at length it was forbidden under pain of dis- 
ownnment, as being contrary to the law of Christ. 
It required half a century to bring the Society to 
this conclusion; for the cffending members were 
as far as possible, to be saved to their friends and 
not cast off. Until the protest against slave hold- 
ing became incorporated into our discipline, any 
Friend was at liberty to manumit his slaves, but 
could only use persuasion with his fellow slave- 
holders. When it was prohibited by the con- 
science of the body, all were bound to obey the 
law, whether satisfied of its justice or not, and 
became amenable to the discipline for disobedi- 
ence. 

So, likewise, when intemperance became a great 
evil in the land, our testimony against the use of 
ardent spirits, came to be more and more insisted 
on, and introduced new rules of discipline. The 
distilling of spirituous liquors from grain, was 
first forbidden, on the ground that it was a sinful 
perversion of the gifts of Providence to convert 
the staff of life into an intoxicating poison. At 
that time the superabundant fruits of our orchards 
were made into cider, and much of that cider was 
distilled into spirits, and so slow was our testi- 
mony against the use of intoxicating drinks, in 
spreading among our members, that for a time the 
traffic in spirits distilled from grain was a dis- 
ownable offence, while that in apple whiskey and 
foreign brandies was simply discouraged. It was 
some years before this inconsistency ceased, and 
still longer before the use of ardent spirits as a 
drink, was disownable. 

The same influence of circumstances may be 
noticed with regard to our testimony against war. 
The discipline is clear and full on the subject of 
personal service and its various equivalents; it 
considers the furnishing of wagons and horses for 
transporting warlike stores, as a military service, 
and forbids the members from dealing in prize 
goods, and from paying taxes levied expressly for 
the purpose of war, or fines imposed; while it 
does not discriminate in the case of taxes for 


purposes of government, cannot conscientiously 
and consistently pay money, however small or 
large the sum, levied solely for warlike purposes, 
or in lieu of military service; whether to hire a 
substitute to do that which we believe to be sin- 
ful, or as a tax for the exercise of the right of li- 
berty of conscience. To exact such a fine or tax 
from those who withhold compliance with the 
law on conscientious ground, they feel to be in- 
flicting a penalty for the religious faith of the suf- 
ferer; to be contrary to the spirit and precepts of 
the gospel, and subversive of our inalienable 
right, as well as an infringement of the free exer- 
cise of our religion, guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion.” ‘The object,” they add, “to which the 
penalty or commutation money may be applied, 
does not change the principle. The money is 
demanded as an equivalent for military service or 
the price of liberty of conscience: it is not a 
mere voluntary gift; and though it may be used 


From “The Freedmen’s Aid Repo! 1 
On the Present Critical Juncture for the Negro Race 
He gives twice, who gives quickly; but he 
gives best who gives quickly and repeats it, ar 
still perseveres. Perseverance is as needful ag 
nate ptitude, quite as difficult, and often less pala 
table. | 
Some of my friends tell me that I shall weary 
our Quaker public, and the general public, with 
my thrice-told tale—the claims of the negro, am 
the duties of England. I would rather 
them and wear myself out than that the bur 
should starve, the naked perish, and the fetters 
be again welded on limbs that are now free. _ 
The recent accounts from calm, and enlighten- 
ed, and practical American philanthropists, of 
various creeds and of different States of the Union, 
demonstrate that the present juncture is one ¢ 
| 


critical danger, not only to the lives of thousands 


but (what is of still more importance, owing t 
the magnitude of the issue) to the very existence | 
of freedom for the whole negro population of th 
South. 

Shall we, then, let the stone which has 
reached, or all but reached, the top of the hill 
roll back to the very bottom, like that of Sisiphus 
in ancjeut fable, for want of a little sustaines 
effort ? ¥ 
I readily admit two things: 1st. That the dut | 
of rendering to the freedmen al/that they stan¢ 
in need of, primarily rests'with the Americans 
themselves; and, 2d, That English Friends have 
given promptly, liberally, and repeatedly. 
it is also clear that, with political and other diffi 
culties in the way of American philanthropists, 
they need our aid; and equally clear that it i 
privilege, as well as a duty on our part to affa 
it, at least if we are to be the true successors 
the Clarksons, the Wilberforces, the Buxtons 
the Allens on this side, as they are of the Wool- 
mans and the Benezets on that. And it is true 
also that notwithstanding a large amount of per 
severing bounty on the part of individual Friends 
in England, and even of the body of Friends in 
various localities, they have, in many places, not 
yet acted fully upon their neighbours by publie 
meetings and associations in the way which they 
did so triumphantly in accomplishing the aboli- 
tion of our own colonial slavery. ml 

The cause has been go fully endorsed by the 
leading men of every denomination in this coun. _ 
try, that Friends would, I believe, readily rally 
their fellow-christians to the standard, if they | 
would but make the effort, either alone or with — 
the aid of the agents of the ‘ National Freed- 


for that, to which, under other circumstances, 
Friends might freely contribute, the principle in- 
volved is the same; to pay it is an admission o 
the right of government to interfere with the re- 
ligion of the citizens. Though the money may 
he applied to feed the hungry and clothe the na- 
ked, the payment of it in lieu of military service, 
is a practical avowal that human power may coerce 
a man’s conscience; and consequently that goy- 
ernment may establish, by penal enactments, a 
State religion, and compel a man to pay towards 
its support ; and virtually admits the persecution 
of Friends and others, in past ages, for conscience 
sake, to have been a justifiable exercise of civil 
authority.” 

If any of our young Friends have been induced 
to pay these equivalents in consideration of the 
specific application of the money so levied, to pur- 
poses not in themselves objectionable, we think 
a more careful examination must show them, 
that our testimony against war is as much at stake 
in these, as in the other cases, respecting which 
there has never been a doubt amongst us. 

Should the madness of rulers and the passions 
of the people plunge this yet happy country into 
a series of desolating wars, there can be little 
doubt that our Society will feel more and more 
the necessity of firmly upholding its christian tes- 
timony on the subject, and be forced by circum- 
stances into more explicit declarations and strict- 
er rules of discipline. It may be found necessary 
to place fresh guards against temptation, to watch 
more narrowly the path of our own members, and 
to shelter them from the surrounding confusion, 
and violence of wicked men. If the discipline 
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general purposes, although they may be known to 
be chiefly expended in war. Now, in respect to 
these, if any Friend conscientiously refuse to pay 
them, and submit to fine and imprisonment for 
his refusal, he may do so. But the Society has 
not taken up its testimony against war at this 
point, nor given a decision respecting it. Sixty 
years since, there existed a duty on imported 
goods levied, because of the Algerine war, which 
many Friends could not cbnscientiously pay. It 
was a temporary levy, and the occasion passed by, 
or it might have claimed the attention of the 
body, and given rise to distinctions we do not now 
make ; precisely as in the case of slavery and ar- 
dent spirits. 

The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, in a recent address to its mem- 
bers, thus clearly sum up the whole subject. 
** Consistently with these views, Friends,—while 
in accordance with the injunction, ‘ Render to all 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due, cus- 
tom to whom custom,’—they have not scrupled 
to pay the taxes and duties levied for the general 
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men’s Aid Union,” who are proposing to hold 
public meetings in many of the provincial towns 
during the next few months. a 

The most plausible argument which I have met 
with against English philanthropic action in this — 
great and good work is, that.it is not only a purely 
American question, but an American government — 
question; and that private bounty, whether on 
this or on the other side of the Atlantic, is not 
the true remedy for the existing evils. The e1 
in this reasoning lies in the fact that the gove 
ment action in America is paralyzed by the p 
tical difficulties of the present hour. Thus th 
very pretext for not giving—and plausible pr 
texts are never wanting where the mind is 
viously made up to withhold—the very pr 


should even then be open to some charge of in- 
consistency, the answer will suflice then, as now, 
if it can, with sincerity, say that it has sought in 
the light of Truth, to do the best in its power. 
An Example.—In Milwaukie, a few weeks 
ago, aragged boy called upon a merchant and 
asked the loan of fifty cents, for which he pro- 
mised to give his note and ten per cent. interest. 
The merchant was struck by the novelty of the 
proposal, and finding the boy intelligent and ap- 
parently honest, gave him fifty cents, and, as he 
insisted on it, took his note. A month afterwards, 
when the merchant had almost forgotten the oc- 
currence, the boy again made his appearance and 
asked to redeem his note. Upon inquiry the boy 
said he had invested the fifty cents in newspapers|for not giving is a tremendous aggravation o 
and oranges, and had already made about forty|peril of the negro race in almost every Southern 
He was an orphan, but thought he was/State. ” 
able to take care of himself. A more striking) And if slavery, whether in name or in 
example of what energy will do among the poor|stance, resume her desperate grip on the ne 
and friendless we have seldom seen. It is worthy|of the United States, the hopes of freedom for 
of imitation. slaves of Cuba, of Brazil, and of all 
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merican States, are dashed it may be for half a 
entury. 
I Witte under the pressure of many duties and 
n haste, in order not to lose the present number, 
th winter at hand; but I write with the calm 
nd firm conviction that none of those who love 
reedom and hate slavery should rest upon their 
ars, even though their arms are weary, as mine 
are. Joun Hopexin. 
‘Friends’ Institute, London, 12th of 10th mo. 1866. 


Boys Using Tobacco.—A strong and sensible 

‘iter says a good thing, and a true one, too, for 
joys who use tobacco. It has utterly spoiled and 
itterly ruined thousands of boys. It tends to 
oftening and weakening of the bones, and it 
‘reatly injures the brain, the spinal marrow, and 

e whole nervous fluid. A boy who smokes early 
nd frequently, or in any way uses large quanti- 
ies of tobacco, is never known to make a man of 
puch energy, and generally lacks muscular. and 
yhysical, as well as mental power. We would 
articularly warn boys who want to be any thing 
n the world, to shun tobacco as a most baneful 
ison. It injures the teeth. It produces an 
inhealthy state of the throat and lungs, hurts the 
tomach, and blasts the brain and nerve. 


New York Mails.—The mails passing into the. 
Yew York post officeeand out of it have been 
veighed for several days by Superintendent 
<napp, and the result shows that the average 
veivht of the matter each day was about thirty- 
ive tons. The aggregate quantity of the letters, 
iewspapers, &c., received in New York, amounts 
0 ten or twelve tons daily; and the mail matter 
ent out of the city is about twice as large, being 
bout twenty-three tons. These figures show an 
nerease in a year of the weight of the mails equal 
0 two and one-half tons a day.—Late Paper. | 
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One of the attractive features in the aspect of 


he “religious world” at the present time, is the 


pparent disposition in the different denomina- 
ions to draw nearer together, and to remove those 
lifferences and feelings, which have heretofore 
cept: them separated, and often hostile to each 
ther. Evangelical alliances and reunions appear 
o be more and more popular, and not a little of 
vhat is called ‘christian charity,” is displayed 
n demands, coming from various quarters, to 
yerlook or disregard what have heretofore been 
onsidered the distinctive characteristics of the 
espective societies, so that the whole may suffi- 
iently assimilate to make one individual body of 
vorshippers. 

It is at all times grateful to witness the remo- 
ral of jealousy, misjudging and prejudice from 
he minds of professed believers, and were the 
novement alluded to the legitimate offspring of 
| more general approximation to the gospel stand- 
og of purity and self-renunciation, and a more 
revalent desire among all to encourage and 
trengthen each other to reject the doctrines and 
Mpositions which are merely the commandments 
f men, and to submit to the government of Christ, 
he alone Head of the Church ; it would indeed 
ye cause of rejoicing to every sincere christian. 
But when we look at other manifestations 
vithin nearly every one of the 
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vital religion, transforming and renewing the} 


mind, and calling forth among the members a 
wider and more sincere feeling of brotherhood, as 
disciples of one Master, they would seem to be 
a mere agreeing in greater laxity of principle and 
practice, and thus to be prepared fora unity which 
is very different from that enjoyed by those who 
are guided and governed by the unerring and un- 
changeable Spirit of Truth. 

In the periodicals published weekly, and claim- 
ing to be respectively devoted to the interest of 
the religious denomination to which their con- 
ductors belong, there may be found reiterated 
references to changes effected or going on within 
each society, all in the direction of greater ritu- 
alism and more imposing outward performances, 
increased ornamentation in the architecture and 
furnishing of their places of worship, greater de- 
pendence on learning and oratory in their preach- 
ers, and a stronger disposition in the members to 
substitute will-worship, and activity in what are 
termed “religious works,” for the crucifying, 
heart-cleansing baptisms of the Holy Ghost and 
fire. 

Papistry, amid its losses of domain and secular 
power, remains apparently unmoved, and un- 
changed in its pretensions, waiting for some hoped 
for obscuration of light and knowledge, that may 
render the people willing again to believe its cun- 
ningly devised fables, and receive its iron yoke. 
In what is known as the “ Episcopal Church,” 
there is represented to be a large, increasing and 
influential party, whose aim appears to be to ad- 
dress their lessons to the cye, and by object 
teaching, to impress on the minds of those who 
flock to their gorgeous fanes and magnificent 
cathedrals, a conviction of the gratification they 
may receive from being connected with a‘ church” 
abounding in such splended ceremonies, and such 
fantastically dressed actors. Here the points of 
interest discussed avd absorbing a large share’ of 
attention with ‘laity’? and ‘clergy’ relate to 
‘‘albs” and “ copes” to ** chausibles” and “ tuni- 
cles,” the placing of “crucifixes and amices,” 
the arrangement of “lights and altars,” and the 
propriety of the various shifting robes and orna- 
ments in which the “ priest’? should be invested 
in the different scenes where he officiates._ In all 
these there is said to be a close imitation of the 
mummeries and superstition so characteristic of 
popery, and it is bodily asserted by those opposed 
thereto, that these ‘high churchmen,” in their 
teachings and efforts to remove differences and 
promote unity, are merely striving to lead those 
who will follow them, back to Rome. They pro- 
fess to be scandalized with the grievous sin of 
schism, and, therefore, that duty bids them seek 
a restoration of unity with those high dignitaries 
of “ the church,’ whose “ apostolical succession’ 
is more defensible than their own. 

Among Presbyterians, Congregationalists, In- 
dependents, Methodists, Baptists, indeed all who 
in England would be classed as Dissenters, while 
it is represented that great activity prevails in 
their members, there is confessed to exist a similar 
disposition among many to copy after the rites 
and formulary of the body from which they ori- 
ginally sprung, and to adopt modes and practices 
once repudiated and testified against. Their plain 
and unpretending places of worship are giving 
place to highly ornamented and costly buildings, 
mostly of gothic style, and surmounted with tower- 
ing spires. Instrumental music, once denounced 


different religious | by many of these Societies, as “ an attempt to praise 


jodies, there is much to creaie a fear that some |(rod by the aid of machinery,” is now cultivated, 


f the changes going on and producing greater 
jimilarity among them, are not in the right di- 


and proficiency therein is deemed so necessary, that 


Inot unfrequently artists are engaged to give the 
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Dissenters are likely, before long, to follow the 
example of English Churchmen in holding choral 
unions. It is pointed out that music is one of 
the greatest of all helps to devotion, and that in 
this respect, ‘the Church’ is far ahead of other 
religious bodies, and that periodical gatherings of 
choirs is one of the best means of promoting this 
branch of worship. The Church Review states 
that in some Dissenting chapels a surpliced choir 
has been introduced.” 

A writer in ‘The Christian Observer,” dis- 
coursing on the subject to which we have alluded, 
says, ‘I van and do see, and would not wish to 
affect ignorance of the fact, that ‘ redigiousness’ is 
increasing among us.” ‘Their chapels increase 
in number, and are better built than formerly, 
their schools and colleges and missions all advance. 
Among ourselves, too, there is a like external 
growth. In a particular way ‘7eligiousness’ in- 
creases very much.” ‘JI had seen in the case of 
the Methodists, by their own confessions, that the 
kingdom of Christ was not advancing among 
them. I had been forced to the same conclusiun 
in the case of Dissenters, by a comparison of their 
outward circumstances with those of the Metho- 
dists. As tothe evangelical portion of the church 
I have no such facts. But looking around me on 
every side, and remarking how seldom, how very 
seldom is the conversion of a grown up man or 
woman heard of, I cannot help fearing that a 
general state of coldness and apathy—a general 
withdrawal of the Holy Spirit’s influences, is the 
distinguishing feature of the present age.”’? Com. 
plaints similar in character to this are heard from 
nearly all quarters; all justifying the fear that 
while “‘religiousness’’ of a particular kind abounds, 
it is not of that character that shuts out the spirit 
of the world, or clothes its votaries with the hu- 
mility and self-denial which are inseparable from 
the cross-bearing believers whom the world hates. 

Notwithstanding the disposition so generally 
manifest by some within the different religious 
denominations, to recede from the position origin- 
ally taken by them individually, and to adopt 
forms or practices they once deemed inconsistent 
with christian profession, it is encouraging to ob- 
serve that the changes effected are not made by 
universal consent; there evidently being some 
among the members of each, who have withstood 
the defection, and are earnestly striving to stay 
its course and counteract its effects. We desire 
that all such as are labouring, by precept and ex- 
ample, to stem the tide of latitudinarianism now 
sweeping over the professing church, may be 
clothed with strength from Him who is omnipo- 
tent, and cease not to contend for the truth as it 
is in Jesus. We should not have thus referred 
to what is goipg’on in other religious Societies, 
but that something not dissimilar can be readily 
recognized within our own, and it may be well 
for some among us to consider how far they are 
giving their time and strength towards breaking 
the hedge, heretofore enclosing us as a people, 
and inciting those who are longing to assimilate 
and associate with others in ‘ religious union’’ to 
wander back to the beygarly elements from which 
it cost our forefathers much to escape. 


As there is a private letter connected with the 
valuable testimony given by James N. Richardson, 
and it is important to the full understanding of 
the subject, we would be obliged by being fur- 
nished with the name of the Friend who has sent 
them for publication in ‘The Friend.” 


Our readers must have noticed the omission in 
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our last five numbers, of the name of JoHN 
RrcoHaARDSON, which has stood at the head of our 
paper for twenty-one years—the first three and 
the last eighteen of its existence. One of the 
original founders of “The Friend,” he entered 
heartily into the views in which it originated, 
cheerfully undertook the office of Treasurer, and 
consented to place his name at its head, at a time 
when this course subjected him to much obloquy. 
And afterwards, when a reverse in his circum- 
stances came upon him, he resumed his old place, 
and the agency of Friends’ Bible Association, with 
their slender salaries, and stood cheerfully at his 
post till called by the great Master to the reward 
of a well speut life. His even temper—the kind- 
ness of his heart, and a clear, well informed mind, 
endeared him to his associates; and the higher 
qualities of a meek unambitious spirit—of cheer- 
ful submission to the allotments of Providence— 
his careful, humble walk through life, and his 
peaceful close, allow us to believe that through 
redeeming mercy he has entered the mansions of 
rest and peace. 

His bodily frame was always slight, and for 
many years he was affected with symptoms of 
pulmonary disease. His last illness was but of a 
few hours duration, he was sustained in it by 
humble faith and serene hope in his Redeemer, 
and died on the 8th of the Tenth month, in the 
77th year of his age. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreigy.—Gladstone, the late British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has been sent to Rome. The London 
Ilerald says, that the object of his mission is to recon- 
cile the Pope to his fate. Messages from Europe have 
been received in New York, between 8 and 9 o’clock in 
the morning of the day on which they were sent. There 
has been a large increase in the business of the cable 
since the cbarge for messages has been reduced. 

The French transports are ready to sail in order to 
bring home the French troops from Mexico. The Paris 
Moniteur says, however, that Maximilian will remain in 
Mexico. 

The king of Italy entered Venice on the 7th, and met 
with an enthusiastic reception. 

The insurrection in Candia has been suppressed. The 
trouble between the Sultan’s government and the United 
States, growing out of the conduct of the Turkish offi- 
cials towards the consnl of America in the island of 
Cypress, has been settled. 

A Berlin despatch of the 7th says, Prussia sees in the 
appointment of Baron Buest as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Austria, an attempt on the part of Austria to 
interfere in questions considered settled. If this view 
be correct, the Prussian government will complete more 
quickly and surely its national work in Germany. 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
to 4 per cent. At a recent banquet, Lord Derby, the 
British Premier, made a friendly allusion to America, in 
which he said be hoped that every question between the 
two governments might be approached in a forbearing 
and conciliatory spirit, which might remove all bitter- 
ness, and cement the friendship of the two nations, 

On the 9th inst. the heir apparent to the Russian 
Empire and the Princess Dagmar, of Denmark, were 
married in St. Petersburg. On this occasion of rejoic- 
ing, the Czar commuted the sentences of a large number 
of prisoners, and remitted arrears of taxes. 

In Paris, forty-two arrests have been made of mem- 
bers of a secret political society. 

Great Britain has withdrawn ber legation from Saxony, 
thereby recognizing the incorporation of Saxony with 
the dominions of Prussia, The Prussian force in Saxony 
has been reduced to a peace footing. 

The British Parliament had been prorouged to the 

20th inst. The short time movement among the Lan- 
cashire cotton manufacturers was making progress, and 
indicated a large decrease in production. . 
' The London Globe still believes that a design is en- 
tertained by Prussia and Sweden to absorb Denmark. 
Prussia taking the mainland, while the islands are an- 
nexed to Sweden. 

Rio Janeiro advices report a defeat of the allied forces 
by the Paraguayans, The battle occurred on the 22d 
of Ninth month at Curruparty, Paraguay. The land 
and naval forces of the allies attacked the fortified posi- 
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jtions of that place, but were repulsed with aloss of nearly 
five thousand men, Several gun-boats were disabled 
in the action. The allied army had retired, and opera- 
tions are suspended for the present. 

Mexican advices state that President Juarez was still 
at Chihuahua on the 17th ult. Durango is held by the 
French and Mexican Imperialists. All northern Mexico, 
except Durango, was in the hands of the Liberals. 

A London telegram of the 12th says, the Turkish 
government has granted a full amnesty to the Cretan 
insurgents. Telegraphic dispatches have been received 
which state that the war in Japanisended. The death 
of the Tycoon is confirmed. The Liverpool cotton 
market was heavy. Middling uplands, 143d. Consols, 
893. U. S. 5-20's, 693. 

Unirep Sratns.—The Public Debt on the first inst., 
less cash in the Treasury, amounted to $2,551,310,005. 
The national debt has been reduced $22,026,736, during 
the Tenth month, and $138,379,837 since Fifth month 
Ist last, a period of six months. The total debt bearing 
interest, payable in coin, amounts to $1,333,558,841, 
that bearing currency interest to $882,408,440, and that 
on which no interest is paid to $428,680,775. On the 
first inst., the balance in the Treasury was $99,413,018 
in coin, and $30,913,942 in currency. The compound 
interest notes are being gradually reduced, and steady 
progress is making in the conversion of Treasury notes 
into the permanent loan. 

The Mission to Mexico.—Lewis D. Campbell, of Obio, 
has been appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Mexico, and will be 
accompanied and aided by Lieut. General Sherman. 
Nothiug is known of the nature of their instructions, 
but it is supposed they will endeavour to strengthen the 
Juarez government, and hasten the departure of Maxi- 
milian and the French forces. The embassy has sailed 
from New York in the United States steam-frigate Sus- 
quehanna. ' 

The South—Gov. Throckmorton, of Texas, has been 
notified of the nullification of Lieut. Grant’s order au- 
thorizing military commanders in the South to arrest 
all parties charged with certain offences on the failure 
or inability of the civil authorities to do so. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the Texas Legis- 
lature, report that the sudden change, as well as the 
present condition of the negroes, requires that they 
should be protected by wise and just legislation. Presi- 
dent Jobnson, in a despatch to the Governor of Texas, 
suggested that he should urge the Legislature to make 
all laws involving civil rights as complete as. possible, 
so as to extend equal and exact justice to all persons 
without regard to colour. Goy. Throckmorton accord- 
ixgly, in a special message, asks the Legislature to pass 
a resolution solemnly pledging the State authorities to 
protect life and property, without regard to political 
sentiment. He suggests also that negro testimony be 
admitted in all cases, and recommends that taxes col- 
lected from the freedmen be applied to their education. 

The Georgia Legislature has refused the constitu- 
tional amendment by an almost unanimous vote. The 
rejection is accompanied by an argument that the States 
only can consider such amendments ; that they must be 
propounded by a two-thirds vote of all the States; that 
it was held by Congress and the President that Georgia 
was never out of the Union, and that the same is true 
of other southern States, and that therefore no consti- 
tutional Congress could be held in their absence, 
Georgia has now a delegation ready to enter Congress, 

The Hlections.—The twelve States which voted on the 
6th inst., elected ninety-one members of Congress, viz: 
68 Republicans, and 25 Democrats. In the nineteen 
States which have held their elections since 9th month 
Ist, 125 Republicans and 37 Democratic members have 
been chosen. The six remaining northern and border 
States will probably choose 15 Republicans and 7 
Democrats—making a total of 140 Republicans and 44 
Democrats ; in which case the relative strength of the 
two parties in the House of Representatives will be un- 
changed. In the United States Senate it is expected 
there will be a Republican gain of four Senators. The 
Republican majorities in most of the States have been 
increased. The aggregate majority in the nineteen 
States above referred to, amounts to about three hun- 
dred and sixty-two thousand. 

Philadelphia.—-Mortality last week, 272, including 19 
from cholera. The number of children in attendance at 
the Public Schools of this city is 80,347, and there are 
4928 on the rolls awating admission. The number of 
teachers employed is 1371, only 86 of whom are men. 
The Controllers estimate the expenses of these schools 
for the next year at $1,020,405. 

Miscellaneous.—The Liverpool papers report that ship- 
building in the Mersey is at an extremely low ebb, and 
‘thousands of workmen are out of employment. 
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Advices from the Red River of the north repor er 
abundant crops in that region. The wheat, it 1 
thought, will average forty bushels to the acre, : 
other crops were also heavy, and had almost entirely 
escaped injury from frost. wou 

The correspondence between the Canadian govern 
meut and the British minister at Washington, is under 
stood to have resulted in the recall of the sentences 
death pronounced against the condemned Fenians, n 
the substitution therefor of imprisonment for a tern 7 
years. : eg a 

The number of deaths in New York city last wee 
was 391; in Boston, 82. aa 

The steamship Great Eastern has been ebartered 
carry visitors from New York to Brest during the Pa 
Exhibition, after which she will be taken to lay t 
telegraph between France and America. ‘a 

The fisheries of Massachusetts employ 1244 vesse 
and 16,649 men. The yearly value of the products ¢: 
ceeds twelve millions of dollars. 4 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.—American gold 144; 
S. sixes, 1881, 114; ditto, 5-20, 1862, 110; ditto, 
107}; ditto, 5 per cents, 10-40, 1003. Superfine 
flour, $8.40 a $10.50. Shipping Ohio, $11.10 a $1 
Baltimore flour, common to fair extra, $12.50 a $14.2 
trade and family, $14.40 a $17.25. Chicago spr 
wheat, $2.48; inferior white Michigan, $3.15. Sts 
rye, $1.40 a $1.42. Oats, 70a 72 cts. Western 
corn, $1.26 a $1.28. Middling uplands cotton, 36 ¢ 
Cuba sugar, 11} a 114; refined, 16 cts. Philadel 
Superfine, flour, $8 a $8.75; extra, $9 a $11; 
brands, $12 a $16.50. Red wheat, $3 a $3.28; 
$3.35. Rye, $1.33 a $1.35. Corn, $1.25 a $1.27. 
63 cts. Cloverseed, $8 a $9. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.1 
Flaxseed, $3.25 a $3.30. The arrivals and sales of 
cattle reached about 2600 head. Prices were unchan 
ed, extra selling at 16 a 164 cts., a few choice at 
cts., fair to good, 14 a 15 ets., and common, 11 a 12 
per lb. About 12,000 sheep sold at from 6 a 6} ' 
fat sheep, to 54a 53 cts. per Jb. gross for co mmon 
good. Hogs sold at $11 a $12, the 100 Ibs. net. Chica, 
—No. 1 corn, 893; No. 2, 85 cts. Oats, 394 a 42 
St. Louis.—Spring wheat, $2.07 a $2.15; fall wh 
$2.65 a $2.80. New corn, 75 a 80 cts.; old, 95. 
Oats, 47 a 50 cts. ; Tape 
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SCHOOL FOR COLOURED CHILDREN IN R 

BERRY STREET. nal 
A well ‘qualified female teacher is wanted to 
charge of the boy’s school under the care of the 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the So t! 
District. Application may be made to 72 

Caleb Wood, 524 South Second St. 

Thos. Elkinton, 118 Pine St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanrep, a Teacuer for the Boy’s Seconp M. 
MATICAL ScHoot. Apply to ae 
Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. — .° 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., I 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., 


Un 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. _ 

NEAR PRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHL 
Physician and Superintendent,—_Josuua H.Worr 
ton, M. D. oe 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, € 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street,] 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. _ 


Marrien, at Providence, Fayette Co., Pa., on the’ 
ultimo, Davin J. Scorr, of Westtown, Chester 
to Racuri W., daughter of the late Dawsey Cop 
former place. anal 
,on the 31st ult., at Friends’ mee 
Muncy, Lycoming Co., Pa., Epwarp Marsnat 
York, to Mary E. Hanes, daughter of the 
and Rachel E. Haines. rey 


va WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, __ 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Th 


- 


